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BOSTON LETTER 

On the last Saturday of October there was a meeting of the artists 
of Boston to take action that a proper representation of artists of 
Massachusetts should be made at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 
Thomas Allen, Samuel J. Kitson, Abbott Graves, Benjamin Champney, 
Hendricks A. Hallet were appointed a committee with full powers to 
act for the artists of the State. 

The Museum of Fine Arts in this city has the largest and most 
representative collection of Oriental art in the world, and Mr. Arthur 
W. Dow, the curator, has planned to arrange a new exhibition every 
three months, to interest the people in this branch of art. At present 
there is a special exhibition of several of the best schools of Japanese"" 
painting, beginning with Kose Kanawoka, of the last of the ninth cen- 
tury, through the times of Kasuga, Ta Kuma and Toea to the seven- 
teenth century. The works of Kose Kanawoka in this collection are 
four altar pieces from an old temple, and the subjects are four Bud- 
dhist archangels. The Kose family extends to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. One example of Kose Hisotaka, the greatest 
religious painter of the East, is a fine-toned brown picture of the 
divinity Jizo, standing on the lotus, supported by clouds, holding a 
globe in one hand, from which rises a spiral line in gold, like smoke 
from an incense burner. All the schools are represented by fine 
examples, but space does not permit extended notice of them. 

* * * * * 

Probably the first piece of mural painting in this country was that 
done by Paul Nefflen as a frieze in one of the halls of the Institute of 
Technology. The work was done in vigorous outline drawings and 
represented the arts and crafts. Last summer it was obliterated. 
Considerable indignation has been expressed because of this, and it 
has been suggested that it be restored. It shows how little spirit of 
art really prevails in this city, that a frieze of this nature, valuable as 
the first example of such work, should have been destroyed. 

* # * * # 

Samuel J. Kitson has recently completed his "Christ the Light of 
the World," on which he has been working for years. It goes to New 
York on a private order. The figure is much more than life-size, and 
the face is manly as well as sweet. Strength and gentleness are com- 
bined in the figure. It is a fine piece of work, which Boston should 
keep within its borders. 

* * # # * 

At the Public Library, in the art room, there has been a fine 
exhibit,, of sketches of mural paintings throughout the country, and 
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nearly all artists doing this kind of work are represented. At the 
same time Dr. Dudley Sargent's composite figures of the American 
young woman and the American young man were exhibited, and the 
figure of each is better than the human being is credited with having. 
***** 
The eighteenth annual exhibition of the Boston Art Students' 
Association was held for ten days in November. It is one of the 
best the association has given, and includes oil and water colors, 
miniatures, black and white, designs and sculpture. One notes the 
impressionistic tendency strongly marked. So strong is it that the 
pictures free from it are those which attract one by their unlikeness 
to the others. Frank W. Benson has one picture, "Girl with 
Red Shawl," E.' C. Tarbell has "The Blue Veil," a head 
with blue veil flying from face and hat. It gives the transparent 
effect finely. An odd painting is a small winter scene, snow 
all about, with a "gleam of light here and there. This, by Her- 
mann Dudley Murphy, has attracted much attention, and won the 
praise of Fritz Thaulow, the Scandinavian artist and a giant among 
men in his physique. Arthur W. Dow has a "Night" which is very 
striking. It is really a study in blues. The sky is a uniform color, 
with the crescent moon and stars. It is all dark, but it gives a per- 
fect impression of night. Charles Hopkinson, a young man who has 
already made quite a reputation, has a portrait of a man. This 
catches the spirit of the original, one feels as he looks at it. It is a 
speaking picture. Maurice Prendergast exhibits three pictures which 
are peculiar, very, in their coloring. All are of figures with acces- 
sories. There is life in the pictures, but they certainly are suggestive 
of posters. Among the oils are two of Ross Turner's, showing his 
well-known characteristics. One of wind-blown trees, by Alice M. 
Curtis, is among the best of the water colors, because it suggests so 
much. The designs show a gain in originality and are worthy of more 
extended mention. As a whole the exhibit is satisfactory. It is. as 
instructive to note merits as to find blemishes, when both are to be 
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Dora M. Morrell. 



